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OUR INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER FROM DR. NICHOLSON. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 10th mo. 21st, 1870. 
My dear friend John B. Garrett ;—I will 
endeavor to give a statement of some obser- 
vations amongst the Kaws. Their annual 
ayment of $10,000 occurred on the 6th inst. 
t was made by Agent Stubbs, assisted by A. 
C. Farnum. They have, until the present 
year, traded to the amount of $10 for each in- 
dividual. This does not exhaust their an- 
nuity, and the surplus has been heretofore 
paid to them in cash. But, owing to scarcity 
amongst them last winter, they all agreed 
in council to take up this surplus in advance, 
in flour, sugar, coffee, &c. It followed, there- 
fore, that the whole annuity at the time of 
payment was due tothetrader. The Indians 
seemed very much dissatisfied with this, al- 
though they had fully agreed to it previously, 
and had received the full benefit in articles of 
necessity. The matter was explained to them 
repeatedly, but the chief and council-men 
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would not, for a long time, sign the pay-roll. 
Indeed, they would not do it until the trader 
had opened tobacco and crackers to be dis- 
tributed amongst the whole company as a sort 
of present. The present trader has furnished 
goods of an excellent quality, and at moderate 
rates. Of course, he cannot afford to make 
large presents ; so the Indians, while delighted 
with their goods, both in quality and quantity 
incline to consider their trader as selfish and 
stingy as compared with their former traders, 
who put on a very heavy per cent., often gave 
poor goods, and then to keep the friendship of 
the Indians, made presents of trinkets, tobacco, 
&e. The Indians are encouraged in their dis- 
satisfaction by various persons who reside near 
them, and who seem desirous of interfering 
as far as possible with the successful admin- 
istration of the present incumbents of the Kaw 
Agency. The difference in language and the 
carelessness and incompetence of the inter- 
preter, often give rise to misunderstanding, 
as [ had opportunity of witnessing. Another 
cause of difficulty was the failure of the rail- 
road company to pay for the wood and timber 
cut upon the reservation. The agent had al- 
lowed many of them to trade to some extent 
on this debt of the railroad, and some of them 
wanted the trader to pay them the balance in 
cash—in other words, to become paymaster 
fer the railroad company. This, of course, he 
could not do. Shegincah and a few others 
seemed much incensed by this refusal. They 
(the tribe) were requested by Agent Stubbs to 
meet the next day for enrolment. 

On the 7th they met, and desired first a 
general council. Allaga-wi-hu, their head 
chief, made a long speech, the burden of which 
was that they merely saw their money, but 
never handled it—that the trader got it all, 
&e. The whole matter was carefully ex- 
plained to them, and with much patience, 
again and again. They then asked us to re- 
tire from the council, that they might consult 
amongst themselves. Upon our recall, they 
said they wished to trade, but not upon the 
credit of their next payment; they wished to 
save that and receive the money themselves ; 
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that if the trader would let them have goods, 
they would pay him in furs when they went 
upon their full hunt. He told them that he 
was not willing to trade in that way, but that 
if they brought any furs he would pay them ail 
they were worth. They then declined to enrol, 
and after much conversation left for their 
homes. The Chief and council-men were re- 
quested to meet next day to receive a proposi- 
tion from the Government for removal to the 
Indian Territory. 

10th mo. 8th, Allaga-wi-hu was absent on 
account of the illness of his mother-in-law. 
One council-man was also absent from sick- 
ness. To the others, Agent Stubbs stated the 
proposition of the Government, to give them 
a reservation, west of 96°, on Cherokee lands, 
adjoining Osages—to consist of not more than 
160 acres for each member of the tribe ; they to 
pay for it the same that the Government pays 
to the Cherokees, &c. Agent Stubbs explained 
the whole subject to them very carefully and 
very fairly, and answered all their questions. 
They desired until the 10th to confer with 
their people, and promised to meet then and 
give their decision. 

10th mo. 10th. The Chief, council and a 
large number of the tribe met, and had the 
whole subject again carefully explained to 
them. They then conferred together (in our 
absence), and upon our recall, Allaga-w4-hu 
made a long speech, in which he said they 
had concluded to send a delegation of their 
head men, and some of the half-breeds (who 
are better able to judge of the quality of the 
land), with Agent Stubbs to view the coun- 
try, and if they were pleased with it, they 
would be willing to go. They wish to see the 
country, its waters and its trees, and to scratch 
the soil to see if it would produce corn abun- 
dantly. They wanted good land, so they 
could travel the white man’s road, follow the 
plow, &ec.; that if their Great Father could 
move their present rich valley, and river and 
timber, they would go at once; but as that 
could not be done, they desired to know if 
they could find any land in the Territory as 
good as that which they now have. They 
wish to sell their land directly to their Great 
Father, and did not want to bargain with any 
body else. Moreover, they wish to go at 
once to view the country, whilst the /eaves are 
green upon the trees, and before the snow cov- 
ered the ground, so they would have to dig under 
it to see what kind of sovlit has, &e. He wished 
to live like white men, and to have no deal- 
ings with the wild red men (alluding to Chey- 
ennes, Kiowas, &c.); said they would “ eat 
out of the same spoon, and sit by the same 
fire, and then go off and shoot the Kaws.” 
He wished to follow the plow with the white 
man, and if the wild Indians killed him at 
his plow, he wished his children still to fol- 
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low the plow, and to be friends of the white 
man. Wah-pa-gee, a council-man, followed 
in confirmatory remarks, and so did Ca-wal-o- 
gee and Pa-du-cah-gah-lee. 

The agent and myself then made remarks 
congratulating them upon the harmony and 
friendly feeling manifest amongst them, and 
in such striking contrast with their previous 
conduct for several days. Those men who 
had manifested so much discontent and ill 
humor a few days previously, were now pres- 
ent, cheerful, and full of animation; indeed 
they seemed wonderfully changed. 

Agent Stubbs again spoke to them about 
their enrolment, and they said they would re- 
turn the next day for that purpose, and when 
I left the Agency the next morning they were 
gathering for it. I was much pleased with the 
good sense, patience, kindness and firmness of 
their agent, and I have no reason to doubt that 
the employées generally are doing as well as 
they can. But the circumstances surrounding 
these Indians are very unfavorable, and | 
cannot think it best for them to remain where 
they now are. The school is not a success, 
and yet I believe Nathan and Mary Ann Pin- 
son are doing the best they can. The Kawe 
are very much opposed to sending their chil- 
dren to school, and the children often run 
away. By allowing them to go home once a 
fortnight, and then going after them in a 
wagon, much has been effected. It is also 
sorrowful that when they leave school after 
considerable advancement, their friends and 
others make so much fun over them for 
speaking and dressing as white people, that 
they soon adopt the Indian habits, and are 
apparently not much benefited. Yet some 
of the best young men in the tribe have been 
to the school, and I do not think the miesion 
establishment has been without some perma- 
nent good results. 

The Kaws have heen well fed during the 
year now passing. Their hunt in the summer 
was successful, they having killed 500 buffa- 
loes, and an equal number last winter. They 
will go on the hunt again this fall, and we 
tried to encourage them to leave their chil- 
dren at the school whilst they are away. Their 
crop of corn, beans and pumpkins is larger 
than usual, anc they were busily engaged in 
drying them. A very few of them live in the 
houses built for them by Government, but 
most of these houses are tenantless. They 
collect in villages on the creeks and river, and 
their wigwams are very ingeniously made of 
bark, bent poles, buffalo skins, &c. They 
have no stock, except ponies and dogs. They 
make their own saddles and lariatte ropes, 
the latter of horse-hair. They are addicted 
to horse-racing, betting ponies, blankets, and 
sometimes even their shirts. The dance is 4 
favorite amusement. Their dress consists 
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mainly of shirt, leggings, breech-cloth, mocca- 
sins and the universal blanket. The leggings 
are either of flannel or buffalo skin—the moc- 
casins usually of the latter material, and some- 
times highly ornamented with bead work. 
Their feet are always wet when the ground is 
muddy, as their moccasins are very porous. 
Faces are painted, sometimes hideously. Each 
ear has usually four perforations, and some- 
times each perforation loaded with trinkets. 
Hair mostly cut close or shaved, except upon 
the top of the head. They pluck their beard 
with spiral wire, pressing the coil closely to 
their faces and compressing it, and then by a 
revolving motion extracting the offending in- 
dex of manhood. Hair is black and coarse, 
teeth very good and white, though unusually 
concealed by the lips. 

They are polygamous, and put away their 
wives when they please; and these wives, so 
put away, can marry again. Wives can 
leave their husbands also. If a man steals 
another’s wife, he is liable to summary ven- 
geance. Men purchase their wives, and often 
at the very early age of 12 or 14 years. This 
is one reason why it is so difficult to secure 
the attendance of girls at school. They usually 
have something of a marriage ceremony. The 
bridegroom takes his presents to the parents 


of the bride; a crier calls for objections if 


there be any, and then they proceed to the 
wedding-feast, of which dog meat is the great 
delicacy. 

The whole tribe needs vaccination. They 
were vaccinated during the present year, but 
unsuccessfully. Their most fatal disease is 
pneumonia, and that is most prevalent in the 
latter part of winter and early spring. When 
an Indian is very sick, they despair of his re- 
covery—wrap him closely in blankets almost 
to suffocation, and seem desirous of helping 
him along to the happy hunting-ground. 
Burials take place very quickly after death, 
usually without coffins. The clothing, bow 
and arrows and other small articles of property, 
and a portion of prepared food are placed in 
the grave, and after it is filled, they choke a 
pony to death upon the grave, and leave it 
there. They believe in a resurrection of the 
dead, and so provide all these things for the 
supposed necessities of the newly raised In- 
dian. 

Many men amongst the Kaws have a fine 
physical development—stout, muscular and 
bony system, with a fair proportion of the 
fatty elements. But the larger portion cre of 


‘small stature and lean-looking, notwithstand- 


ing they have been well fed lately. They are 
very mach indisposed to adopt the habits of 
civilized life. Blankets and leggings are a poor 
substitute for closely fitting overcoats and 
pantaloons, and moccasins of buffalo skin are 
very inferior to good boots or shoes of leather. 
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Their irregularities of diet and insufficiency 
of clothing, and many anti-hygienie habits 
continued for a long period, have doubtless 
effected physical derioration, and made them 
a prey to diseases which might otherwise have 
been warded off. Morally, they do not have 
a very strict regard for truth, especially in 
matters of trade. They are not notoriously 
thievish, yet cannot be said to have a high 
respect for rights of property. They cannot 
be considered a chaste people, and their con- 
jugal attachments are slender; but parental 
and filial affection is well developed. Their 
form of government is now republican. The 
head chief is elected once in four years, and 
the council-men annually. 

Their religion is monotheistic, and they 
sometimes subject themselves to punishment 
to atone for sin or to appease the supposed 
displeasure of the Great Spirit. They have 
no ideas of a Saviour or Redeemer. When 
one of their great men is dying, they try to 
help him in bearing his sufferings by cutting 
themse!ves, and other corporeal inflictions. 
When they begin to smoke, they sometimes 
puff the first whiff of smoke upwards, as an of- 
fering of thanksgiving to the Great Spirit. 
Previous to going upon the hunt, they per- 
form various ceremonies to secure the favor of 
the Great Spirit upon their expedition. The 
men almost universally use tobacco — the 
women very seldom. In smoking, they mix 
with tobacco the leaves of sumach (kinnekin- 
nic), and they, by forced inhalation and ex- 
piration, cause the smoke to enter the lungs 
and to permeate the nasal passages, and then 
to find an exit through the nostrils. Some of 
them use tomahawk pipes—the handle of 
hickory wood having a perforation, and an- 
swering for the pipe stem. When the owner 
has smoked awhile, he passes it to another, 
and he to another, &c. 

Oa the 14th and 15th of Tenth month, 
Edward Earle and myself attended the pay- 
ment of the Quapaws, Senecas and mixed 
Senecas and Shawnees. It was made by special 
paymaster Williamson, assisted by Jocnie and 
Pilkinton, who were sent out for that purpose 
by Seeretary Cox. The payment was mate 
as an indemnification for losses sustained 
by these Indians during the war. John D. 
Lang and Enoch Hoag did not remain to 
witness the payment. It seemed to distress 
them exceedingly, to think that one-third of 
it should go to the Claim Agent; and had 
the matter been in their hands, they would 
have suspended the payment. But the Claim 
Agent had a separate power of attorney from 
each claimant, in which one-third is promised 
to him in case of success. The Secretary of 
the Interior was familiar with all the facts in 
the case, and directed his paymaster to put 
each claimant’s share of the money into his 
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own hands, and then of course the claimant 
was at liberty to pay it to whom he pleased. 
The Indians had a perfect understanding or 
the whole matter. They voluntarily em- 
ployed the Agent to take charge of the mat- 
ter, and deliberately promised to pay him 
one-third of all that he could get, and if he 
secured nothing for them, he was to have 
nothing for his services, We had interviews 
with him, and also with the Indians. I was 
satisfied that the nature of the claim would 
have precluded success by any ordinary 
claimant. The Government does not pay 
these war spoilation claims unless a powerful 

ressure is brought to bear. I conclude the 
ndians would have received nothing, unless 
some one capable and willing to use this pres- 
sure, was employed to undertake it; and 
whatever may have been the means used to 
secure the measure, and however large the 
per cent. promised to the Claim Agent, I did 
not feel like advising those Indians to violate 
their own plighted faith, and honor and hon- 
esty, by withholding the one-third which they 
had deliberately and with a full understand- 
ing agreed to give for the security of the 
other two-thirds. I felt it to be painful to dif- 
fer in opinion from two such men as E. H. and 
J. D. L., but I did it honestly, and so did E. 
E. The most hopeful moral trait in the char- 
acter of these Quapaws, Senecas, &c., is their 
faithful fulfilment of promises, and I dare not 
trifle with so noble and commendable a char- 
acteristic. Every one of them, without any 
hesitation, performed his part of the contract, 
handing over to the Claim Agent his one- 
third ; the whole payment was made without 
any disorder or confusion. 

These Indians are greatly advanced above 
the condition of the wild tribes. They dress 
like white people, and the women are neatly 
attired and of a very modest appearance. 
They are very desirous of learning the ways 
of civilized life, and of having schools opened 
amongst them. They are not polygamous, 
and are usually faithful in their conjugal re- 
lations. This desire for improvement, com- 
parative social and conjugal purity, and a 
sacred regard for their promises, form, in my 
opinion, the basis of a very solid religious 
character when they shall have been brought 
under the influences of Christianity. Never 
was I more deeply impressed with our Sav- 
iour’s words, “ Behold the fields are white al- 
ready unto the harvest,” than when I beheld 
these people. A few earnest Christian men 
and women, thoroughly practical, and of in- 
dustrious, domestic habits, refined and desir- 
ous of doing good to these people, would ef- 
fect great results as resident missionaries. It 
is true these people are superstitious, but it 
would not be wise to combat their supersti- 
tions directly, but rather to teach them the 
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better way by example in connection with 
proper religious instruction, for to destroy 
their present faith and yet not to carry into 
practice our better faith, is to leave them 
without anything substantial. Their very 
superstition is better than such a religion as 
wicked white men exemplify. They look 
upon white people as the representatives of 
Christianity, and as the class of whites around 
them are largely bad men, we cannot wonder 
that they are somewhat prejudiced against 
our religious system; hence the especial need 
of example as well as precept, in order that 
their superstition may be not merely combat- 
ed, but really supplanted by something bet- 
ter. They are decidedly a religious people, 
but ignorant of Christianity. In effecting a 
change, all that is good in their present sys- 
tem should be conserved, and that which is 
wrong should be eradicated by the gradual, 
prudent and patient substitution of the better 
way of Christianity, enforced all the while by 
living example. 

The Senecas have a yearly expiatory and 
propitatory sacrifice—the victim a white dog, 
a male, without blemish. At the proper time, 
he is killed and suspended over a fire, and as 
the smoke ascends, they gather around and 
say their prayers and express their gratitude, 
in the firm belief that these prayers and 
thanksgivings ascend upon the smoke to the 
Great Spirit, and are accepted by Him. They 
do not make any great demonstrations of 
grief when their friends die, but their counte- 
nances are fixed and grave on these occasions, 
indicating mental seriousness. The reason 
they give for not crying, &c., is that the de- 
parted one is happy, and it is not right to 
grieve. The school amongst the Ottawas is a 
decided success. Asa C. Tuttle and wife Em- 
meline are doing an excellent work, but un- 
fortunately severe sickness has caused a tem- 
porary suspension of their labors. I was so 
much concerned at the physical exposure 
which they have to endure in having no 
boarding place that protects them from rain, 
&c., and other inconveniences of their situa- 
tion, that I advised Enoch Hoag to order a 
house built for them, believing that a part of 
the $60,000 could not be better expended 
than in this way. Emmeline Tuttle is a very 
efficient worker, but her health cannot en- 
dure the physical exposure incident to their 
present location. We must lose her labor or 
else provide for her comfort. John Collins 
Isaac seems a very earnest young man. The 
house is not ready, but will be soon. I hope 
he will succeed. The Quapaws ought to have 
a school-house built for them, and a good 
teachcr put into it. The Wyandottes also 
need help in that way, and at once. The Sene- 
cas will soon be ready also. Here is an open 
door for effectual labor. 














Weare grieved to hear of Gen. Cox’s res- 
ignation, especially as we do not know what 
sort of man will succeed him. But I feel 
comforted in one belief, in which I am more 
and more confirmed, and that is that our 
Christian, well-directed labors for the good of 
Indians, will not be wholly lost—whether we 
have the continued sympathy and encourage- 
ment of the heads of Department or not. The 
details of business press heavily upon our 
Superintendent. The affairs of many of the 
tribes, now removing and about to remove 
from Kansas, are very complicated. I be- 
lieve that he is anxious to look out well for 
the pecuniary interests of these tribes, and it 
is important that he should; no one else will 
do it if he does not. Yet, after all, the In- 
dian needs something besides money, and 
some of the tribes have been seriously de- 
moralized by the money which they have re- 
ceived. It is of less consequence to them to 
receive large sums, than it is to get their busi- 
ness closed, and to start upou a new life under 
circumstances favorable to their Christian 
civilization. The educational work cannot go 
forward until they remove and settle; and 
education, in its full sense, is the great need of 
the Indian. 7 . - . ae, 
Very sincerely thy friend, 
Wiiitam NicHo.son. 


St ages ane 
From Allen’s State Churches. 

OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, EUCHARIST OR MASS. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

The Society of Friends, from their rise 
about the year 1650, have steadily declined 
the observance of this rite, believing, with 
many other protestant reformers, some of 
whose remarks have been already quoted, 
that the true eating of the flesh and drinking 
of the blood of Christ is by lively faith in him, 
and must be the experience of every sincere 
believer, being a spiritual act independent of 
any outward ceremony. Their writings may 
be referred to for the reasons which ‘hey al- 
lege from Holy Scripture, that such a cere- 
mony was not designed to be perpetuated as a 
standing observance under the gospel, that it 
has a dangerous tendency to draw off the at- 
tention from the spiritual perception and bene- 
fits of that experience ; and that it has mani- 
festly produced most serivus injury in various 
ways to the professing Christian churches. To 
pursue such arguments further would not con- 
sist with the object of this treatise. 

John Wesley declared, “He that truly 
trusts in Christ, cannot fall short of the grace 
of God, even though he were cut off from 
every outward ordinance, though he were shut 
up in the centre of the earth. There is no 
power in means; separate from God it is a 
dry leaf—a shadow; and in itself a poor, 
dead, empty thing.” “ You may have a token 
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and receive the sacrament,” said George 
Whitfield, “‘and perhaps at the same time be 
eating and drinking your own damnation. 
You are resting on the means of grace all the 
while, and placing religion in that which is 
only a mean of religion.” 
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he Duhobortzi (or Malakans) in Russia, 


before referred to, say that they always com- 
municate or hold spiritual and life-giving 
communion with Christ; but the symbols of 
bread and wine they do not receive. They 
reside chiefly in the southern parts of the 
empire, and are found also in Lapland and 
Siberia. With these views of vital religion 
their moral character is said to be most ex- 
emplary. 


Dr. Johnson gave it as his Ona. that 


deviations from the primitive mode in what 
is merely ritual may be admitted on the 
ground of convenience, and that the Roman 
Catholics are as well warranted in withhold- 
ing the cup from the people, as the established 
church is to substitute sprinkling for the an- 
cient mode of baptism. 


Adam Clarke remarks “‘ Whoso eateth my 


flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life,’ 
&c.—John vi.—this can never be understood 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. Jesus 
took bread ; unleavened bread certainly. If 
any respect should be paid to the primitive 
constitution, then unleavened, unyeasted 
bread should be used. Will it not appear 
that the use of common bread is highly im- 
proper?” The question whether the bread 
should be leavened or not, was one great cause 
of the dissension between the Greek and Latin 
churches in the thirteenth century. The 
former used unleavened bread, and neither 
party would yield. 


The high-church notion of self-restricted 
authority appears in the following, under date 
of 1820 :—“ A person not commissioned from 
the bishop may break bread and pour out 
wine, and pretend to give the Lord’s supper; 
but it can afford no comfort to receive it at 
his hands, because there is no warrant from 
Christ to lead communicants to suppose that, 
while he does so here on earth, they will be 
partakers in the Saviour’s heavenly body and 
blood.” On this principle, all such observ- 
ances by nonconformist ministers are vain and 
fruitless, 

In the form of communion composed by 
Drs. Ellert and Neander, for the new evan- 
gelical church in Prussia, under the authority 
of the late King, no terms of actual “ conse- 
cration” were used, the historical fact only 
being related, that Christ said “ This is m 
body,” &c.; “ This is my blood,” &e. Sue 
was the state expedient used to endeavor to 
reconcile the opposite opinions of the Luther- 
an and Calvinistic churches. Many however 
contended that this was no real sacrament at 
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all, but only a narrative of the transaction; 


and that in this way even Jews and Mahome- 
dans might be admitted to communicate. 
Many conscientious Prussians suffered severe- 
ly on account of their religious convictions, 
and especially on this subject of the eucharist. 

If a literal interpretation is to be given to 
the language and example of the supposed 
institution of “ the Lord’s supper,” a supper 
should now be strictly observed, and not the 
use of a sop or wafer only in the middle of 
theday. But in this, as in water baptism, a 
literal consistency has been departed from. 
Many Protestants,while they retain the popish 
custom of receiving the bread and wine in a 
kneeling posture, and regard the ceremony as 
one of sacred obligation, acknowledge that 
they have not been able to arrive at a conclu- 
sion respecting it, which is fully satisfactory 
to themselves. The Anglican church forbids 
her ministers to “ administer the communion 
to any but tosuch as kneel, under pain of 
suspension.” On the Continent the bread and 
wine are usually received by Protestants while 
standing, and weekly or monthly. In Scot- 
land they are received only twice in the year, 
in a sitting posture, and in complete silence: 
no person is allowed to communicate there, if 
known to be guilty of any breach of morality, 
and to this restriction great importance is at- 
tached. The canons and the rubric of the 
British Episcopal church are equally strict 
on this point ; and so small is the number of 
communicants in most places, that there are 
probably few cases of exception to the rule. 

At a general meeting of Scotch Episcopal 
ministers held at Perth in 1617, one of the 
articles adopted enjoined the practice of 
“kneeling at the communion,” which proved 
more obnoxious to the people than all the 
others, being so identified in their minds with 
the idolatry of Rome, that they shrank from 
it with horror, and great excitement and op- 
position followed. 

The Protestant churches in general which 
observe this rite receive the elements only as 
bread and wine, but symbolical of the flesh 
and blood of Christ. The papists receive 
them as transubstantiated into something 
holy and divine by the consecration of the 
priest. Hencethe necessity that he should be 
of a separate, sanctified class, that he should 
observe celibacy; and hence the unlimited 
veneration and confidence which he enjoys 
among the people- Thus is one error fruitful 
in producing and strengthening others. Yet 
observes one, “ the doctrine of a real presence, 
the mode mysterious and undefined, and be- 
yond all human power of comprehension, is 
admitted by the formularies of the Anglican 
church, and has been held by numbers of its 
most pious and learned members ; and is as 
far removed from the Romish tenet, as from 


the system of Zwingle and Hoadley, which 
reduces the sacred ordinance to a mere naked 
symbol.” The Church of England, though 
restricting the term “sacrament” to two rites, 
uses three others,— confirmation, absolution, 
and ordination,—by which grace is declared 
to be conveyed; and therefore, according to 
her own definition, she virtually upholds five 
sacraments. Great indeed are the difficulties 
involved in the idea of a permanent, outward 
institution ! 

Whatever may be the professed principles 
of the Christian churches in relation to this 
rite, it is manifest that it obtains less regard 
than formerly from the religious community 
at large, and has lost much of that supersti- 
tious reverence with which it was formerly 
observed. The great majority of the Christian 
world have long given practical evidence 
which cannot be mistaken, that they do not 
hold it to be essential. The number of com- 
municants, as they are termed, when compar- 
ed with that of serious and devout worship- 
pers, is in general extremely small. Wide 
differences of opinion on the mode, character 
and effects of the ceremony, and the dreadful 
persecutions following those differences, have 
doubtless tended to produce this result, and 
have led many to believe that, where there is 
so much of questioning, discordance and bit- 
terness, the whole matter is open to reasona- 
ble doubt. There is also too much cause to 
fear, that religion itself has been called in 
question, and has lost its hold on the minds of 
many, on this very ground. Yet serious, re- 
flecting persons, whatever may be their own 
doubts in respect to the ceremony, often hesi- 
tate to express them, from an unwillingness, 
either to shock the conscientious convictions 
of others, or to bring upon themselves suspi- 
cion and obloquy. They therefore merely dis- 
use it, without undertaking to form a decided 
opinion, or to judge for others respecting it. 
Sany of them evince that they have submitted 
to the operations of the Holy Spirit on their 
hearts, and that they fully appreciate the 
blessings derived from the offering of Jesus 
Christ “ once” for all, for the redemption of 
fallen man, Such doubtless are permitted to 
feed on him by living faith, and to hold spir- 
itual communion with him, thus partaking of 
true Christian fellowship and redemption 
without the medium of the outward ceremony. 

The reformation from papal forms must 
surely be carried farther, and be suffered to 
abrogate the two observances, still cherished 
by many Protestants as sacraments; in the 
same manner as it has already abrogated 
groseer portions of them, and all the five oth- 
ers formerly acknowledged as such. Those 
who observe them are earnestly and respect- 
fully requested to give the subject a serious 
and unprejudiced consideration, with asin cere 
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aspiration to be rightly directed by the Holy 
Spirit. 
Laie hatblie 
SPIRITUAL RELIGION SUPERIOR TO MODERN 
CRITICISM AND SCIENCE. 
BY B. DISRAELI. 

“Tt cannot be denied that the aspect of the 
world and this country, [England,] to those 
who have faith in the spiritual nature of man, 
is at this time dark and distressful. They 
listen to doubts and denials of an active Pro- 
vidence; what is styled materialism is in the 
ascendant. To those who believe that an 
atheistical society, though it may be polished 
and amiable, involves the seeds of anarchy, 
the prospect is full of gloom. 

“ This disturbance in the mind of nations has 
been occasioned by two causes—firstly, by the 

owerful assault on the divinity of the Semit- 
ic literature by the Germans; and, secondly, 
by recent discoveries of science, which are 
hastily supposed to be inconsisteut with our 
long-received convictions as to the relations 
between the Creator and the created. 

“One of the consequences of the Divine 
Government of this world, which has ordain- 
ed that the sacred purposes should be effected 
by the instrumentality of various human rac- 
es, must be occasionally a jealous discontent 
with the revelation intrusted to a particular 
family. But there is no reason to believe that 
the Teutonic rebellion of this century against 
the Divine truths intrusted to the Semites will 
ultimately meet with more success than the 
Celtic insurrection of the preceding age. Both 
have been sustained by the highest intellec- 
tual gifts that human nature has ever dis- 
fares ; but, when the tumult subsides, the 





























ent than before, and simply because they are 
Divine. Man brings to the study of the ora- 
cles more learning and more criticism than of 
yore; and it is well that it should be so. The 
documents will yet bear a greater amount both 
of erudition and examination than they have 
received ; but the word of God is eternal, and 
will survive the spheres. 
“ The skeptical effecis of the discoveries of 
science, and the uneasy feeling that they can- 
not co-exist with our old religious convictions, 
have their origin in the circumstance that the 
general body who have suddenly become con- 
scious of these physical truths are not so 
well acquainted as is desirable with the past 
history of man. Astonisded by their unpre- 
. pared emergence from ignorance to a certain 
degree of information, their amazed intelli- 
gence takes refuge in the theory of what is 
conveniently called “ progress,” and every step 
in scientific discovery seems further to remove 
them from the path of primeval inspiration. 

But there is no fallacy so flagrant as to sup- 
pose that the modern ages have the peculiar 




























ivine truths are found to be not less preval-| could not be satisfied. 
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privilege of scientific discovery, or that they 
are distinguished as the epochs of the most il- 
lustrious inventions, On the contrary, scien- 
tific. invention has always gone on ‘simulta- 
neously with the revelation of spiritual truths; 
and more, the greatest discoveries are not those 
of modern ages. 

No one for a moment can pretend that 
printing is so great a discovery as writivg, or 
algebra as language. What are the most bril- 
liant of our chemical discoveries, compared 
with the invention of fire and the metals? It 
is a vulgar belief that our astronomical know- 
ledge dates only from the recent century, 
when it was rescued from the monks who im- 
prisoned Galileo; but Hipparchus, who lived 
before the Divine Tearher of Galilee, and who 
among other sublime achievements discov- 
ered the precession of the equinoxes, ranks 
with the Newtons and the Keplers; and 
Copernicus, the modern father of our celes- 
tial science, avows himself, in his famous work, 
as only the champion of Pythagoras, whose 
system he enforces and illustrates. 

Even the most modish schemes of the day 
on the origin of things, which captivate as 
much by their novelty as their truth, may 
find their precursors in ancient sages, and, 
after a careful analysis of the blended ele- 
ments of imagination and induction which 
characterize the new theories, they will be 
found to rest mainly on the atom of Epicur- 
us, and the monad of Thales. Scientific like 
spiritual truth has ever from the begiuning 
been descending from Heaven to man. He 
is a being who organically demands direct re- 
lations with his Creator, and he would not 
have been so organized if his requirements 
We may analyze the 
sun and penetrate the stars, but man is con- 
scious that he is made in God’s own image, 
and in his perplexity he will ever appeal to 
“our Father which art in heaven.” 


esas 
THE TEMPLE OF DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS, 


Among the seven wonders of the world, the 
Temple of Diana must be reckoned. It is 
referred to in the nineteenth chapter of Acts, 
and described by historians. A temple in 
Ephesus in honor of the goddess seems to have 
been several times built and rebuilt. Pliny 
speaks of the last one as having required two 
hundred and twenty years to bring it te com- 
pletion. “It was four hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length, two hundred and twenty 
in breadth, and supported by a hundred and 
twenty-seven pillars of Parian marble, each 
of which was sixty feet high. These pillars 
were furnished by as many princes; and 
thirty-six of them were curiously carved, and 
the rest were finely polished. Each pillar, it 
is supposed, with its base, contained a hun- 
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dred and fifty tons of marble. The doorg admit of; and the other part of the proposi- 
and panelling were made of cypress-wood,|tion, ‘to determine such questions as may 
the roof of cedar, and the interior was ren-| be of common interest, and concern the gen- 
dered splendid by decorations of gold, and by eral welfare,’ is hardly, in our judgment, 
the best productions of ancient artists.” Nero,| definite enough to warrant such an appoiat- 
the Roman Emperor, robbed it of much of ment. 
its valuable treasure; and it was finally burnt| “The Committee believe, however, that 
by the Goths in A.D. 260. Among the con-jthere are periods in the history of the 
fused ruins of ancient Ephesus, it is now im- Church when it is called upon to re-affirm its 
possible to tell with certainty where this doctrines, testimonies and mission. 
magnificent temple stood. “ Let us seek our| “In this day of awakened religious inter- 
home in a world where the glory is greater est and inquiry among our own members, and 
and more enduring.”— Youth's Visiter. others who are being drawn to us in various 
—— sections; in the multiplication of ble 
T ’ , y Meetings, and the rapid increase of member- 
F R I E NDS’ REVIEW. ae cd parts, = believe the time is not 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1670, | {4 distant when a General Conference of the 
SRedea _?""* |Yearly Meetings of this continent, and of 
~ | London and Dublin, would be desirable to 
re-affirm the Doctrines, Testimonies, and Mis- 
sion of the Religious Society of Friends ; and 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEEtTING.—Contin- 
ued from page 155.—At the opening of the 


second sitting, on the nomination of the Rep-| without infringing upon the authority and in- 
resentatives, Francis T. King and James | dependence of the several Yearly Meetings in 
their respective limits, consider subjects which 
affect our common membership and welfare. 
“We believe such a Council, composed of 
delegates appointed under the promptings, 
and held under the authority of Him who is 


Carey were re-appointed as Clerks. Upon 
reading the Epistles from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, the following minute was made: 
“These messages of brotherly love and 
Christian fellowship from distant Churches, 
read on entering upon the business of the 
Yearly Meeting, recall the words of the Apos- 
tle to the Church at Rome: ‘ The Churches 
of Christ salute you.’” 

The responses to these Epistles were issued 
“under a a fresh sense of that precious feel- 
ing which first prompted this correspondence.” 

The minute from Western Yearly Meeting 
(see page 170) proposing a Congress of Year- 
ly Meetings, was, after deliberation, referred 
to a committee of nine men Friends, and a 
similar committee from Women’s Meeting, 
and the result is set forth in the following 
Minute of a subsequent sitting :— 

“The following Report upon the proposi- 
tion from Western Yearly Meeting, was read, 
carefully considered, and fully united with by 
the Meeting, and we commend this subject to 
the prayerful consideration of Friends every- 
where, that if it be the Lord’s will that such 
a Conference be held, that the way may open 
for its assembling. Our Clerks were direct- 
ed to furnish Western Yearly Meeting with 


copies of this minute and of the Report of 
our Committee. 


‘ Head over all things to the Church,’ would 
bind us more closely together as one people, 
and strengthen us as a Church.’” 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Francis T. Kina. 
JULIA VALENTINE. 


Baltimore, 10th month 25th, 1870. 


The Committee to visit subordinate Meet- 
ings and members, also the Committee upon 
General Meetings, reported satisfactorily and 
were re-appointed for further service. This 
parental and commendable care over scat- 
tered and isolated families is a service well 
becoming a Christian church, and we do not 
doubt that a blessing is in it. 


The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
embodied several important reports, by which 
it clearly appears that Friends of this small 
Yearly Meeting are making their mark for 
good, and exalting among other people the 
testimonies of Truth. The moral and edu- 
cational improvement of the colored people 
has been effectively promoted. Much has 
been done in throwing the responsibility of 
their education upon the State authorities. 
The foundation has been laid of an excellent 
school system, and Friends have been instant 
in season in appearing, on this subject, before 
Legislative bodies. 


To the Yearly Meeting : 

“The Committee appointed to consider the 
proposition from Western Yearly Meeting, 
apprehend that co-operation in Christian 
work is probably on as good a basis in its 
present form, as the nature of the case will 
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Friends of Virginia Half-Year’s Meeting satisfied with His Presence, when no words 
have also been, in this respect, at the post of , #re spoken, and it will respond toa living 
duty. The Indian question has been faith-| Ministry that leads to the fountain and leaves 
fully attended to; and the details of this ser-|. are, pam She ainaee © Seaee, Sees 

— , | up, oh well,’ the hearts of the people will be 
vice have already been spread before our read- ready to rejoice in the bubblings of life from 
ers. The same may be said of the labors pro- the river of God, which is full of water. Let 
motive of the cause of Peace. The following|# holy care be exercised, that the spirit be 
brief Report from the Baltimore Association of | not quenched nor stifled, nor His gentle mo- 
Friends to aid Friends of the South elicited | rene ener aera Peitaielnge " -~ 

_ , little, is a necessary preliminary for being 
approval and encouragement :— ,made rulers over more. Sympathy was ex- 

**The Baltimore Association of Friends to advise pressed for those who are troubled with wan- 
and assist Friends of the South, herewith submit dering thoughts presenting themselves, to- 
pe Ray the Superintendents of Education and ' gether with holy aspirations. But our bless- 

“The work for the past year has been satlatas-| ed Saviour is in the midst, and when we are 
tory, and, to a great degree. s+lf-sustaining. ‘thus beset, He will not deny our petitions, 

‘It is our purpose to make it self-supporting the | but will grant to those who ask, sweet com- 
present year, in which we are having the earnest ef- | munion; even the true Sapper of the Lord. 
Pe ee ; aaa 1A remedy for listlessness of spirit and for 
respective Reports 08 Seusdtive ced Aariealoore he fo, hindrances to spiritual prgrewe sto 
(soon to be published.) The number of Schools De found in true love of God and man ;—the 
the past year has been 41; scholars, 2774, of whom first, the second and the new commandment, 
1233 were Friends; number of teachers, 54; also;—the evidence of having passed from death 
an School of 54 students. The details of the | unto life. It is love of Christ that gives the 
deus thee will also be found inter-| s5ring to all our relative duties—love is the 

Joux ©. Tuomas, Secretary to she Board. |great antidote to evil, the best seal to be 

placed on our lips against tale-bearing and 

se ; | detraction ; it swells the heart in prayer, fills 

Society, much weighty counsel and faithful’ it with tenderness and excludes hatred and 
admonition were expressed. The lively ex- | jealousy. 

ercise of the body is measurably embodied in ! “ The importance was felt afresh of the 

the following minute :— | testianatey to a free gospel ministry, and our 

, . : lh 'duty to hand down unimpaired to those who 

‘During the investigation of the state of, shall succeed us, the gospel liberty which our 
society, the Yearly Meeting was brought into | predecessors suffered much to acquire. If 
living exercise and earnest yearning for the; other men labored and we have entered into 
true well-being of our members, present and their labor, may we be favored to approve 
absent. It is of vital importance that meet-| ourselves as faithful stewards of the manifold 
ings for Divine Worship be diligently attend-| grace of God. A deep concern was felt that 
ed, not forsaking the assembling of ourselves!a vigilant guard be maintained against un- 
together, as alas! the manner of some is, and| profitable reading. The primary duty of 
has been from the apostolicdays. The bless-! reading the Holy Scriptures being duly ob- 
ing of the Lord attends the gathering even of | served, we shall be better prepared to judge 
two or three in His name, nor is His presence} what other books may be perused. If we 
less precious or less certain in the larger meet-| make it our rule to read first what is profita- 
ing if thus held. He will teach His people ‘ble and iastructive, we shall not find leisure 
directly by His Spirit or through the instru-| for that which is trifling and pernicious. In 
mentality of His commissioned servants. May | this respect we have a serious duty towards 
the Lord be pleased to qualify faithful labor-|the young. Let all reading matter of  cor- 
ers in place of the fathers who have been re-|rupting character be kept out of their way. 
moved, and grant them dedication of soul to | Correct principles should be instilled into their 
His service. If Friends hold all their meet-| minds by parental influence. The First-day 
ings in the life and power of God, the people | school libraries should consist solely of books 
will be gathered and built up in the most|of a pure, truthful and Christian character. 
holy faith ; the careless will be reached ; those | It is desirable to cultivate in our youth a 
who have been negligent in their attendance |taste for natural history or other scientific 
will be warmed by the love of God, seeking | aud elevating pursuits, which, instead of min- 
souls will be comforted, the body will be edi- istering to a morbid appetite for romance, 
fied together, and a succession will be raised | open before the mind the infinite goodness and 
as it is written, “a seed shall serve me.” We | greatness of the Creator. 
need a living, operative, justifying faith. In| “We were introduced into much exercise 
patient waiting for Christ, the soul will be'respecting the suare of attending places of 





During the consideration of the state of | 
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diversion, with an affectionate desire that-all 
our members may be wise, redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil. 

“The rapid increase of horse-racing and 
gambling connected with agricultural fairs, 
called forth the necessity of Christian circum- 
spection, and the propriety of withholding all 
countenance and co-operation, with such fairs, 
whilst so conducted as to draw aside and edu- 
cate the popular mind in vice and demoraliza- 
tion. It was felt that a prominent part of 
the mission of this Society is to maintain a 
blameless example, practically illustrating by 
daily life, the precepts of the gospel. In this 
connection a concern also prevailed that all 
should discourage and abstain from every 
incipient step leading towards intemperance. 
This subject was felt to be highly important 
as a question of morality connected with our 
eternal interests, and also in a national point 
of view, to be the fruitful source of pauper- 
ism, insanity and crime. 

“The report of the decease of a beloved 
father * and Elder in the church, in his 92d 


year, deeply affected us in the remembrance} 


of the many beloved fathers who, in their day 
of dedication and service, were over us in the 
Lord and admonished us, being pillars in the 
House of the Lord and greatly beloved for 
their works’ sake, respecting whom the words 
are applicable, ‘ whose faith follow.’” 

A Minute of Indiana Yearly Meeting gave 
information that the proposed erection of a 
new Yearly Meeting had been matured in 
Committee and by the solid deliberation of 
the body, and asked the judgment of the sever- 
al co-ordinate bodies thereon; having de- 
cided that if the other Yearly Meetings unite, 
the four Quarterly Meetings in Kansas and 
Missouri shall constitute a Yearly Meeting, 
to be opened in the Tenth month, 1872. A 
Minute of full approval was directed to be 
sent to Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, Tenth month 27th, 
when the business had been transacted, it 
was believed right to go into joint session, the 
men joining the women Friends in the large 
upper room, which was well filled. A cover- 
ing of solemnity pervaded the assembly which 
was evidence of the blessed Saviour’s pres- 
encein the midst, pouring out His Spirit upon 
servants and hand-maidens, and so deep was 
the feeling,—It is good to be here—that there 
was a reluctance to depart, till the Clerk, 
who was careful to discern the right moment, 


* John Griffith. 
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closed the meeting by reading the following 
Minute :— 

“Having been permitted to realize, from 
sitting to sitting, the gracious presence and 
presidency of the Master of assemblies, our 
spirits have rejoiced in Him, and have been 
cemented, we trust, in unfeigned love to the 
Brethren. We have been contrited under a 
sense that the God of our fathers has been 
good unto us; and with a sweet comfort of 
hope, trusting His own cause for the future 
to the faithfulness of Him who loved the 
Church, and gave Himself for it, the meet- 
ing adjourned, to meet at the usual time next 
year, if the Lord will.” 


During the week of the Yearly Meeting, 
and within a few days thereafter, various im- 
pressive meetings were held for Divine wor- 
ship. A very large meeting was held at the 
request of Caroline E. Talbott and Elizabeth 
L. Comstock, for the Christian women of Bal- 
timore, and one subsequently in a larger house 
for the public without distinction, two thou- 
sand persons attending. One of these be- 
loved sisters, walking down Eutaw street, 
found a Methodist meeting in session, and 
entered under a constraint of duty. The 
congregation were engaged in silent prayer. 
During this solemnity, she was constrained 
to bend the knee—after which way was clearly 
opened for the preaching of the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. An offer was then made 
of the use of the house on another day, for 
the holding of a Friends’ meeting. Our dear 
Friend felt that the opening was of the Lord, 
yet thought it right before making the ap- 
pointment, to subject herself to the counsel of 
the Elders. With the unity of Friends, the 
meeting was held, several valued ministers 
participating in the service, and it is believed 
that the Lord was there as a crown of glory 
and a diadem of beauty, causing many hearts 
to “ confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory cf God the Father.” 


+ 2 


North Carotina YEARLY MEETING.— 
A kind Friend has promptly furnished 
notice of the comfortable opening of this in- 
teresting body on Second-day, the 7th inst. 
Although the presence of the Saviour in the 
midst of every assembly gathered in His 
Name is a Scriptural certainty, it is none the 
less a fresh mercy wpon every recurrence, 
and a cause for renewed and reverent thank- 
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falngun, The Mesting for Gaiferings was eatio-Hutend the arrangements with the baller. aad The Meeting for Sufferings was satis- 
factorily held on Sixth-day previous. <A 
correspondent, writing of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elcers on Seventh-day, the 5th 
inst. says: “ Immediately on convening, the 
wing of ancient goodness was sensibly felt to 
hover over the assembly, and after a solemn 
silence, fervent petitions arose verbally to the 
throne of Grace, followed by lively commu. 
nications in the ministry. The business of 
the meeting was transacted in much har- 
mony.” On First-day, meetings for worship 
were held both morning and afternoon, at 
New Garden, Deep River and Springfield. 
In all these, we are informed, “the stream of 
Gospel ministry flowed deep and clear,” and 
they were seasons of Divine favor. Of the 
opening session on Second-day morning, our 
correspondent writes: “It was large and 
highly favored of the Lord.” As of old, the 
Saviour did not send empty away the multi- 
tudes who flocked to His presence. 

Credentials were read for Ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings as follows : 

From London Yearly Meeting, Isaac Rob- 
son; from New England Yearly Meeting, 
Gilbert Congdon, Alfred H. Jones; from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, William Jenkins, Ruth 
Lloyd, Jr.; from Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
Eli J. Scott, William Haughton, E. P. 
Gause, Amos Bond, John Carey ; from West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, Anna Mills, John Bar- 
ker, Nathan H. Clark, Hugh W oody ; from 
Towa Yearly Meeting, James Owen, Julia 
Ann McCool, a, E. Andrews 


“Tue War Victims’ > Fy np.”—Our dear 
friend John Frank (Editor of the London 
Friend), in a late letter says : 

i Friends here in most of our meetings, and 
in London especially, are very busily engaged 
in raising a fund to be called The war victims’ 
fund, for the relief of the peasantry and other 
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intend the arrangements with the banker, and 
for the purchase of necessaries for the ob- 
ject.” 

This subject was strongly and touchingly 
presented in the Review, pages 122-8. The 
existing distress is indescribable—and is all 
chargeable to the monster iniquity, War, 
which, from the early history of the human 
race, has been the cause of untold miseries. 
In the cases which suggest the appeal now 
made to the general heart of humanity, not 
the actors of the war but the innocent victims 
of it, ask oursympathy. ‘Houses and villages 
burned or destroyed by artillery, whole dis- 
tricts desolated by the sweeping over them of 
at least a million and a half of soldiers, the 
cattle driven off, the fields of grain destroyed, 
the venerable grand-parents, the daughters, 
wives and infants turned homeless into the 
wide, wide world. We may draw our man- 
tles over us, and hide from us the piteous 
spectacle ; we may pass by like the Priest and 
the Levite of the Parable; or we may emu- 
late the good Samaritan, respecting whom the 
Lord Jesus instructed His followers to do 
likewise. 

Never, we suppose, was there a man who 
suffered more keenly in the sufferings of 
others than the late Wm. Forster. But his 
sympathy was of the highest and most genu- 
ine character. It did not need that the misery 
should meet his outward vision. He knew 
that it existed among | is Father’s children, 
and tearing himself from the endearments of 
home, he would place himself in the midst of 
starvation and horror which lacerated his 
heart, and his only comfort was in administer- 
ing relief. He might have lingered in com- 
fort and luxury, closing his eyes and ears, or 
he might have spoken dolorous words of com= 


non-combatants, who have suffered so terribly ,| passion: “ Be ye clothed—be ye fed”—but 
from the war on the continent. It will oon the destitution was to him a reality, and has- 
separate from that collected by means of| tening into its midst he became the almoner 


the Daily News, and will be administered by 
members of our Society. No doubt thou 
wilt receive a copy of the appeal issued 


of England and America, saying meekly, after 
| he had done all: “I am an unprofitable ser- 


by the Committee of our Meeting for Suffer- vant.” 


ings on the subject. That appeal men- 
tions two Friends as appointed to go out to 
the seat of distress: Wm. Jones, of Middle- 
boro’, and Henry J. Allen (son of Richard 
Allen), of Dublin. They left on the 22d inst., 


The action of our English Friends has been 
prompt and business-like. They have sent 


suitable Friends conversant with the lan- 
guages and familiar with the districts, to 


and three others have followed them. One Belgium and the south of France, there to 


of these will he stationed at Brussels to super- | “ organize arrangements for the simultaneous 
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investigation and relief of urgent distress.” A 
central committee is located in London, and 
the account stands in the names of our well- 
known Friends Joseph Crossfield, Stafford 
Allen and William Beck. A channel is thus 
opened through which persons in America 
may safely send their contributions. 

It is now asked that donations, large or 
small in amount, be sent to Aiice Lewis (at 
this office), James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philada., or 
Francis T, King, P. O. Box 1004, Baltimore, 
Md., to be forwarded for distribution by the 
Committee of London Meeting for Sufferings, 
in full confidence that the funds will be faith- 
fally and judiciously applied. The contribu- 


tions already made by our Friends in Eng- | 


land have reached the sum of $10,225. 

“Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ?” 

A letter from our friend Henry Miles, of 
Monkton, Vermont (designed for insertion, 
but mislaid), informs that Monthly Meetings 
in that Quarter have taken hold of this 
benevolent concern. 


— wee — 


PostaL Dericrencites.—The irregularity 
with which the Review is received by distant 
subscribers, has been a subject of anxiety to 


our publisher. It is quite impossible to send 
out our paper (except a small number of copies, 
the first received from the folder) earlier than 
four o’clock of Sixth-day afternoon, at which 
hour, by an imperative arrangement, our 
whole edition is sent to the mail. If they do 
not leave Philadelphia by the latest mail on 
Sixth-day afternoon, the fault, in every in- 
‘stance, is in the Post Office. A very large pro- 
portion of our subscribers ought to receive 
the Review on the day of nominal issue, and 
to accomplish this we constantly exert all the 
means in our power. It frequently occurs 
that in large Post Offices, the superior import- 
ance of sealed letters is assumed, and printed 
matter, including funeral notices, are thrown 
aside, to lie upon the floor till a more conve- 
nient season. This ought not so tobe. Much 
may often depend upon the prompt delivery 
of the family journal, and funeral notices 
often, probably in a majority of instances, are 
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not delivered till after the time of appoint, 
ment. 


This is an evil of which the public have a 


right to aek redress from the Department at 
Washington. 


MARRIED. 


PAGE—DARLINGTON.—At an appointed Meet- 
ing of Friends near Muscatine, Iowa, on the 4th of 
Tenth month, 1870, Eli Page, of Dover, N. H., to 
Mary Darlington, of Muscatine. 

PAINTER — OSBORNE.—At Friends’ Meeting, 
Lexington, Kansas, on the 21st of Ninth month, 
1870, David S. Painter, to Mary A. Osborne ; both 
of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

FARR—HIATT.—On the 2d of Ninth month, 1870, 
at a Meeting appointed at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Valentive M., son 
of Noah and Eliza M. Farr, of West Gardiner, Me., 
to Martha S., daughter of William and Martha 
Hiatt. 

McGREW—HIATT.—At Friends’ Meeting, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, on the 6th of Tenth month, 1870, An- 
derson H. McGrew, a member of Le Grand Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, son of David D. and Deborah Me- 
Grew, to Lydia J., daughter of William and Martha 
Hiatt, of the former place. 

HARTLEY — MEADER,—At Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Lincoln, Vermont, on the 4th of Tenth 
month, Jesse T. Hartley, of Gilead, Ohio, to Eliza 
H., daughter of Levi R. and Sarah B. Meader, of 
the former place. 
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DIED. 


DAY.—On the 11th of Tenth month, 1870, Mary 
Day, in the 74th year of her age; a member and 
Elder of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

HUSSEY.—On the 15th of Tenth month, 1870, 
Jediah Hussey, aged 63 years and lday; a member 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

MIDDLETOF.—In peace, on the 17th of Tenth 
month, 1870, Michel, wife of Ira Middleton, in the 

th year of her age; a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

TOWNSEND.—On the 31st of Tenth month, 1870, 
Elizabeth, wife of Jesse N. Townsend, in the 43d 
year of her age; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 

SOPHER.—On the 25th of Sixth month, 1870, of 
consumption, Phebe, daughter of William K. and 
Agnes Sopher, in her 30th year; a beloved member 
of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She was 
self sacrificing in her devotion to the good of others, 
strictly attentive to her religious meetings, and to 
our First-day Schools. For some time previous to 
her death, the pervading theme of her mind was the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

HAVILAND.—In Queensbury, N. Y., on the 23d 
of Fifth month, 1870, after a brief illness, Lydia, 
wife of Joseph Haviland, aged 75 years; a valued 
member and Elder of Queensbury Monthly Meeting. 
Her example of Christian devotedness was influ- 
ential in a large circle of relatives and friends. A 
mother in Israel has passed away. 


—--— -~0eO 


MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE FreEDMEN.—A public 
meeting of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion will be held in Arch Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth day, 12th mo. Ist, 1870, at 


7} o’clock, P.M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. 2t 
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ON THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD IN RE-|belief in Jesus as our Saviour serve this all- 
DEMPTION.—THE SON. important purpose, any more than juxtapo- 
BY J. J. GURNEY. sition would give life to a limb which belongs 
(Concluded from page 190.) not to the body. There must be that heart- 
7. “So ought men to love their wives as| felt reliance on Christ, which animate¢ the 
their own bodies. He that loveth his wife, | affections, and works by love. Then will our 
loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated Holy Head be a perpetual source to us of 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth | vital energy. We shall be alive unto God 
it, even as the Lord the church; for we are|and holiness in this present world; and, be- 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his| ing joined by indissoluble bonds to the Prince 
bones.” It is evident that Paul is here dwell-| of immortality, we shall live with him for ever. 
ing on his favorite figure, of the head and of| The next point to union and life is fellow 
the body; with the obvious understanding, | feeling. So long as they maintain a healthy 
first, that the head is an actual part of the|connection with the head, all the members of 
body ; and secondly, that it is its most im-|the body are tenderly alive to each other’s 
portant part—the source of life and sensa-| feelings. But the centre of this sympathy is 
tion, and the seat of the mind. “Christ,” he|in the head itself; and not the smallest 
tells us, “is the head of the body, the church.” | muscle, vessel, or nerve, in any one of our 
Christians must “grow up into Aim, in all} limbs, is in any degree affected, but the sen- 
things, which is the head, from whom the} sorium there responds and vibrates to the af- 
whole body, fitly joined together, and com| fection Thus Christians, while they indi- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, | vidually derive their life from Christ, their 
maketh increase of the body, unto the edify-| Head, suffer and rejoice in sympathy with 
ing of itself in love.” The figure, like other|each other. But Christ himself is the very 
figures in Scripture, is simple and familiar ;| source of these mutual feelings, and his own 
yet it affords an exact illustration of the love| sympathy towards us is infinitely more acute, 
of the risen and glorified Saviour towards his | tender and effective than that of our nearest 
church universal. Christian brethren. Having himself experi- 
The head is one with the body: “ by joints|enced unutterable woe, and passed through 
and bands it is knit” to its members, just as|the ordeal of manifold temptations, he is al- 
they are knit to each other. So Christ is one| ways alive to the sorrows and dangers of his 
with the Church—himself forming an actual] people. “In that he himself hath suffered 
part of that mystical body. Not only dees| being tempted, he is able to succor them that 
he abide with his disciples in the character| are tempted.” ‘“ We have not an high priest 
of an umnipresent Saviour, cherishing them | which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
by his grace, and protecting them by his| infirmities; but was in all points tempted like 
power; but he brings them individually into|as we are, yet without sin.” 
connexion and union with himself; he dwells} Nor is the sympathy of our divine Re- 
in them, and they dwell in him. Nor is their|deemer with his church, restricted to her sor- 
fellowship with the Son alone; through him | rows and temptations ; he can also rejoice in 
it is with the Father also—* That they all| her joy—*“Sing, O daughter of Zion; shout, 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me,and I/O Israel; be glad and rejoice with all the 
in thee, that they also may be one in us| heart, O daughter of Jerusalem. . . The 
** * that they may be one, even as we are one ;| Lord thy God in the midst of thee is mighty ; 
lin them and thou in me, that they may be|he will save, he will rejoice over thee with 
made perfect in one.” Who can doubt that joy; he will rest in his love; he will joy over 
the union thus maintained with his church, | thee with singing.” In hours of comparative 
by her Lord and Redeemer, is in unutterable| peace and tranquility, when Christians are 
love? “ Who shall separate us from the love permitted to commune with their Lord, and 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or|to delight themselves in his presence, the 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, | language of the Bridegroom is _intelligibly 
or sword?” * * * “ Nay, in all these things | heard—“ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
we are more than conquerors through him|come away. For lo, the winter is past, the 
that loved us.” rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on 
From the head sensation is diffused over | the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
the whole body; and the instant that any | come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
oue of our members is severed from this source | our land ; the fig tree putteth forth her green 
of life and feeling, it becomes insensible and | figs ; and the vines with the tender grape give 
dies. Thus the Christian derives all his spir-|a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, 
itual life from bis union with Christ; and ex-| and come away.” 
cept we ‘hold the head” by faith, there can} We cannot look upon a person engaged in 
be no life in us—we are still “dead in tres-| business or conversation, and watch his eye 
passes and sin.” Nor willa mere intellectual!and listen to his words, without perceiving 
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that the head represents the body—sees, hears, 
thinks, and speaks for the whole man. ~So 
Christ undertakes and provides for his peo-: 
ple; acts on their behalf; and represents 
thent in the courts of heaven. In the charac- 
ter of a faithful and ever-loving advocate, he 
appears in the presence of God for us ; de- 
fends our interests, and pleads our cause. Our 
enemy and accuser fails to triumph over us, 
only because our almighty friend continually 


rebukes him. Our prayers are accepted, only | 


because, when they ascend into the presence 
of God the Father, it is our High Priest who 
presents them —enveloping them in the sweet 
incense of his own intercession. ‘ Whois he 
that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea 


rather, that is risen again, who is even at the} 


right hand of God; who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.” “ But this man, because he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood. Wherefore he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by bim, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” 

Lastly, the head rules the body. There 
dwells the immaterial mind, with all its 
powers of reason ; there the will is determined ; 
and, in obedience to the will, the various 
members of the body move and act; nor can 
they, when in a healthy state, possibly do 
otherwise. So Christ is the ever-present 
sovereign and all-wise ruler of ‘his church ; 
his is the master-mind which pervades and 
regulates the whole body. By the influence 
of his Spirit, he guides the movements of all 
his living members ; he conducts them into 
truth, holiness and peace; he instructs them 
by his ‘anointing” which cannot lie; his 
will is made manifest to them, not only in the 
page of Scripture, but in the secret of the 
heart; and nothing is required on their parts, 
for the purposes either of safety or duty, but 
the obedience of faith. If their souls are sound 
in the truth, they cannot disobey him. 

But the authority of the mind is not con- 
fined to the body over which it presides; it 
exercises a kind of dominion over all other 
things for the body’s sake; it claims sur- 
rounding nature as its property, and applies 
it to the benefit of man. So the Lord Jesus 
rules supreme, not only ever the church, but 
over the universe, for the church’s sake. He 
applies to her welfare, present and eternal, 
resources of infinite depth and fertility, which 
are all his own. “God hath put all things 
under his feet, and gave him to be the head 
over ALL THINGS to the church, which is his 
body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all.” 

8. The fitness of the risen and glorified 
Saviour to all the need of his believing chil- 
dren, arises, in a peculiar manner, from the 
mysterious union in him of the divine and 





human natares. With the supremacy and 
omniscience of deity, he unites all the ten- 
derness of brotherheod ; and again, while he 
is man to feel for the temptations of his peo- 
ple, he is God to deliver them from all their 
enemies. The same union will be conspicu- 
ously displayed in an awful day to come,— 
when in the form and character of the “Son 
of man,” yet with all the majesty of the eter- 
nal Godhead, he will come again, to complete 
the salvation and glory of his followers. 
True indeed it is, that at the solemn hour 
which terminates their present life, Jesus 
visits his people individually—* precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of' his 
saints.” In the “valley of the shadow of 
death” he is their friend’ and companion ; 
and when they tread the verge of Jordan, 
they find him like the high priest of old, who 
bore the ark of the covenant, standing in the 
midst of the river, that they may pass through 
its waves, with safety, to the land of promise. 
Thus may the humble Christian say with 
David, “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness ;” or with Stephen, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit ;” or with Paul, “To 
depart and be with Christ. . . is far better.” 
‘*The heir of heaven, henceforth I fear not death ; 
In Christ I live; in Christ I draw the breath 
Of the true life ;—Let then earth, sea, and sky, 
Make war against me! On my heart I show 
Their mighty Master’s seal. In vain they try 
To end my life, that can but end its woe. 
Is that a death bed where a Christian lies? 
Yes! bat not his—’tis Death himself there dies.” 
— Coleridge. 
Yet the church is taught to look forward, 
with hope and confidence, to that still more 
solemn period, when Jesus “ shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels,”-—when 
“he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be admired in all them that believe.” 
This period, according to the record of Scrip- 
ture, will be distinguished by three events of 
unspeakable importance—the resurrection of 
the dead ; the destruction, or purification by 
fire, of the visible world; and the final judg- 
ment of all men. Then shall “the wicked 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God ;” but “the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” Raised in his likeness, or trans- 
formed into it, and invested with robes washed 
white in his blood, the Lord’s children, of 
every age, name, and nation, shall then be- 
hold in their Judge a Saviour and a Friend. 
In the view of an assembled universe, he will 
present them to himself—he will present them 
to his Father—a faultless church ; and in his 
| perfect Love they will find their eternity of 
joy. 
It appears, then, that the redeeming love 
of God—the Son—is manifested, first, by his 
voluntary self-reduction from original glory 
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and bliss, to the lowliness of human nature, 
and to the sufferings of the cross, that he 
might atone for the sins of mankind ; second- 
ly, by his grace towards his people, in bring- 
ing them into union with himself, in feeding 
them with the bread of life, in sympathizing 
with their sorrows and joys, in pleading their 
cause, in governing them by his Spirit, and 
in ruling the universe itself for their benefit ; 
and lastly, by his bestowing upon them the 
victory over death, and by his consummating 
all their bliss, in eternal glory. 

In the contemplation of these things, the | 
heart of the Christian, though still prone to} 
coldness and insensibility, can often melt into 
tenderness, and overflow with love and grati- 
tude, But it is not only because of his benifi- 
cence towards ourselves, that we are taught 
to love the Son of God, but because of his in- 
trinsic amiability—because of the beauty and 
divine perfection of his character. In hum- 
bling himself from his giorious estate, even to 
the death of the cross, he was one with the 
Father, not only in a scheme of merey, but 
also in upholding the righteousness of the 
law; during his life on earth, he displayed, in 
his conduct as a man, a perfect conformity to 
the moral attributes of God; and now that 
he reigns supreme at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, no man can live in sin and 
yet claim him as a Saviour; his kingdom is 
one of purity as well as peace. 

We therefore acknowledge him to be a 
righteous Redeemer, “the Holy-one of Israel ;” 
we depend on his merits, as well as on his 
mercies; we admire and adore him for his 
boundless love, and for his eternal worthiness.” 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing.” “ Bless- 
ing and honor, and glory and power, be unto 
him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” 


a re 
FACTS ABOUT LONDON. 


The following facts will give an idea of the 
magnitude and condition of the city of Lon- 
don : 

London is five times more populous than 
New York, four times more populous than 
St. Petersburg, twice as populous as Constan- 
tinople; there are nearly two-thirds more 
people in it than in Paris, and one-fourth 
more population than in Pekin. It contains 
as many people as Scotland, twice as many 
as Denmark, and three times the number of 
Greece. Every eight minutes, night and day, 
one person dies, every five minutes one is 
born. Eight hundred thousand have been 
added to its population since 1851. Only 
half a million of all this population attend 
public worship, and there are a million of 
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absentees who, if inclined to come, would re- 
quire to have 800 new places of worship built 
for them. A hundred thousand people work 
on Sundays ; there are 140,000 habitual gin- 
drinkers ; 100,000 intoxicated people taken 
every year off the streets; 100,000 fallen 
women ; 10,000 professional gamblers; 20,000 
children trained in crime; 30,000 thieves and 
receivers of stolen goods. There are 10,000 
public houses and beer shops, frequented 
regularly by 500,000 persons. In every 860 
of the population one is insane. There is one 
baker for every 1,209 persons; one butcher 
for every 1,553; one grocer for 1,800; and 
one policeman for every 668 inhabitants. On 
the other hand, out of 60,000 London Arabs, 
30,000 are at the ragged schools. There are 
400 Bible women, 308 city missionaries, and 
20,000 persons attending public worship in 
the theatres every Sunday evening. Every 
thing, in short, both for good and evil, is on 
a gigantic scale; but after all the advance 
made in late years, it is evident that the evil 
has still greatly the advantage.— Moravian. 


—-——— — -~~ee - 


War is as contrary to the spirit of Christi- 
anity as murder; nothing can justify nations 
in shedding each other’s blood.— Adam Clarke. 
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From the S. 8. Times. 
THE ONLY PLEA, 
“T have trusted in Thy mercy.”—Psalm 13. 


The saddest of all the suppliants 
Who list to Thy loving call, 
Constrained by Thy sweet compelling, 
Dear Lord! at Thy feet we fall. 
We come from the wearisome pathways 
Wherein we have wandered wide,— 
The sorrowful ways of sinning, 
The pitiful paths of pride. 


Our hands are all empty of tribute, — 
So idle our lives have been; 

We bring to Thy glorified presence 
Only tie tokens of sin. 

Though round us the ready harvests 
Waved white to the reaper’s hand, 

We have never a sheaf to offer, 
As here in our shame we stand. 


All vile are our tattered garments, 
And bruised are our bleeding feet, 
While stained are the hands imploring, 
Outstretched to Thy mercy-seat. 
Yet still on our faithless hearing 
The tones of Thy mercy fall ; 
It is thus, in our very vileness, 
We must come, if we come at all! 


We come! and we kneel before Thee! 
With burden and bond oppressed, 
For us there is none other Saviour, 
Nor refuge, nor ransom, nor rest. 
There is no other merey could pardon, 
There is no other blood could atone ; 
Thine infinite, perfect redemption 
Hath claimed us and called us Thine own. 


Andover, Mass. MabgEt. 
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GIVE US STRENGTH. 


Father, when the soul is struggling 
Mid the surging seas of life, 
And the heart lies crushed and bleeding, 
Weary of this sinful strife— 
Then, oh give each struggling spirit 
Strength to breast the fearful tide, 
Strength to mount the surging billows 
That arise on every side. 
—S. S. Times. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien Iyre.tiicence.—European advices to the 
14th inst. have been received. 

Jules Favre had issued a circular to the repre- 
sentatives of France in foreign countries, explaining 
the recent failure to conclude an armistice, and de- 
claring that the responsibility of the rejection must 
rest with Prussia, which thereby shows that it 
makes war for personal aims merely, not for the 
interests of Germany. He says the negotiations 
were interrupted by the refusal of the Germans to 
permit the revictualling of Paris during the armis- 
tice; that he argued with the German authorities, 
that without such a concession the armistice would 
be no armistice, but continued war; and that the 
proposition being rejected, the negotiations were 
brought to an end, because it was evident that Prus- 
sia was seeking to destroy both the French army 
and the French people. An armistice, he says, is 
the only means for obtaining the expression of 
the French people on the consequences of the im. 
perial crime, but Prussia practically asks them to 
lay down their arms as a preliminary to consulting 
the national will, and that the people of Par's 
shall starve pending the vote. Bismarck has also 
issued a circular to German diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad, giving his view of the question. He 
says that any armistice would in itself bring to 
Germany the disadvantages connected with the 
delay of operations to an army which draws its eup- 
plies, especially provisions, from distant sources ; 
that besides, they would be obliged to leave the 
troops made ava‘lable by the capitulation of Metz, 
in the positions they occupied at the time of the 
armistice, and to renounce the occupation of addi- 
tional territory which might be taken with little 
resistance. The German armies could not expect 
much in reinforcement or succor for the next few 
weeks, while the French would be enabled to com- 
plete the army organization in progress, and thus 
to bring into uze at the conclusion of the armistice, 
forces not previously existing. N«v-rtheless, de- 
sirous of taking a step toward peace, Bismarck 
was empowered to grant an armistice of twenty-five 
or twenty-eight days, on the basis of the status in 
quo existing on the day of signing, so as to admit 
of the holding of elections for a representative 
assembly. In respect to elections in Alsace, he de- 
clared that Prussia would not insist on any stipula- 
tion which would call in question the r'ght of the 
claim of France in the German departments before 
the conclusion of peace, and would not hold any ofthe 
people thereof responsible for their appearance in a 
French national assembly as representatives of 
their countrymen. These proposals Thiers declined, 
demanding permission for an extensive provision- 
ing of Paris, and when this was objected to, as a 
greater military concession than could reasonably be 
expected, and he was asked what equivalent he 
could offer, admitting that he had none, except the 
opportanity for the election of a representative body 
which would probably constitute an authority with 
which it would be possible for the Germans to 
treat for peace. The King declined thus to give up 
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the advantages previously gained. Afterwards, 
Thiers, by suthority of Bismarck, proposed to the 
Paris government either an armistice on the basis 
of the status in quo for a shorter period than that 
asked, or a convening of the electoral bodies with- 
out an armistice, in which case Bismarck would 
guarantee free admission of French voters to Paris, 
and every facility not interfering with the military 
situation and safety of the Germans. This was re- 
jected, and Thiers was directed to break off nego- 
tiations. Thiers’ report has also been published in 
the London Times, and agrees substantially as to 
facts with that of Bismarck. 

Verdun bas capitulated to the Prussians, as has 
also New Breisach, a fortified frontier town near 
the left bank of the Rhine, eight miles southeast of 
Colmar. 

A battle commenced both east and west of Or- 
leans, on the 9th, and continued two days, between 
the French army of the Loire uttder Gen. D’Aurelles 
de Paladines, and the Germans under Gen. Von der 
Tann, in which the former were victorious, and re- 
captured Orleans, the Germans retreating toward 
Toury and Pithiviers. The French force engaged 
is reported to have amounted to 75,000 men, and 
to have largely outnumbered the Germans. The 
latter were afterward reinforced, and another battle 
was considered imminent. 


Unauthenticated reports from French sources, re- 
ceived in London on the 14th, contained con fused 
accounts of another engagement near Artenay. 
The Germans it was stated, having received addi- 
tional forces, advanced southward from Toury, but 
were attacked by the French and again defeated. 

Recent accounts from Lyons and Marseilles repre- 
sented that quiet prevailed in both cities, and in the 
latter, the authority of the government was gener- 
ally recognized. The revolutionary proceedings 
there are said to have been repudiated by the peo- 
ple. Arourd Paris, no essential change in the mili- 
tary situation was reported. Large bodies of French 
troops were said to be daily seen from the Prussian 
positions, practicing evolutions on a large scale near 
one of the forts, and a general sortie was supposed 
to be intended. Reports hive been received from 
different sources that the stock of provisions in the 
city was becoming short, and that it was believed 
that it must yield in a tew weeks, without an at- 
tack, unless relieved from siege. A correspondent 
of the N. Y. Tribune states that the news of the 
failure to conclude an armistice caused general gloom 
in Paris, and that most of the journals strongly ex- 
pressed regret for the occurrence. 

A fresh war-cloud is reported to have ari en in 
the east of Europe. Russia has officially notified 
the other Powers of her desire to abrogate those 
portions of the treaty of Paris, (concluded in 
1856 at the close of the Crimean war,) which re- 
quired the Black Sea to be kept neutral, war- vessels 
of any nation upon its waters being forbidden, ex- 
cept a service of small vessels allowed by a separate 
agreement between Russia and Turkey, and those 
two Powers also engaging not to establish or main- 
tain on its coast any military-maritime arsenal. 
Apprehensions are expressed that this action, if op- 
posed, as is anticipated, by Austria and Great 
Britain, may lead to extensive complications, and 
perhaps to a general Continental struggle. 

A dispatch of the 10th inst. from St. Petersburg 
said that a project of law was before the Council of 
the Empire, reducing the term of military service in 
Russia from twelve to six years, which was under- 
stood to be preliminary to a further reduction to 
three years, and to apply to all subjects of Russia, 
irrespective of rank. it 





